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Curfory Remarks on Grecian and Gothic Archite@ture, con- 
Jfidered as an Objet? of Tafte. 


4 If. 
I the foregoing part of this efflay I was enabled to 


proceed with fome degree of fteady firmnefs, becaufe 
the principles about which I reafoned were fixed and 
certain: in what follows, a greater degree of caution 
is neceflary ; as no fixed principle hath been yet difco- 
vered on which we could with certainty rely. If errors 
therefore fhould be difcovered, the reader, it is hoped, 
will treat them with indulgence. I no where attempt 
to decide : all that is aimed at is merely to guard againft 
error, and to induce men to treat the opinions of others 
with a greater degree of indulgence than is ufual in 
caies of this fort. ~ 


Vou. V. + Bb 
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That fome natural objects are’ in themfelves more 
beautiful than others will fcarcely be denied, even by 
the moft {ceptical reafoners. I fhould not think it pof- 
fible, for example, if a toad and a peacock were 
prefented together, that any human being could be 
found, who would not at once, and without hefitation, 
admit that the peacock was the moft beautiful object 
of the two. ‘This example, if the fact be admitted as 
here ftated, would feem to prove that there is fome 
univerfal ftandards or criterion of beauty, altogether 
independent of fancy, fathion, or caprice ; fince it is 
fuppofed that all mankind agree in one uniform deci- 
fion. In this, however, as in many other cafes, though 
the oppofite extremes be clearly diftinguifhable from 
each other, yet where they deviate, even but a little 
from the extremes, the diftin€tion becomes lefs appa- 
rent, and foon is loft in confufion. We are thus led to 
helicve, that if there be a real ftandard for beauty, that 
ftandard is of a nature which cannot be eafily recog- 
nifed. Even in regard to xatural objets men will 
differ ; but in refpeét to artificial objects, this diverfity 
of opinion is fo great, and fo liable to perpetual fluétu- 
ation and changes, that an attentive obferver finds him- 
felf at a lofs to form any decided judgment whatever. 
{t is found by experience that long habit reconciles us 
to fafhion in drefs, fo entirely, as to make us think, in 
time, a thing is extremely elegant and becoming, which 
at the firft appeared ridiculous and difgufting, and 
which, in a fhort time, we again ridicule as frightful 
and antiquated. Should any one afk why the prefent 
fathion is beautiful beyond others, abundance of rea- 
fons would be afligned, which would for the moft part 
fatisfy the perfon who adduced them; nor would he 
be at a lof to turn into ridicule the abfurdity of the tafte 
of thofe who preceded him. But this is onlya proof of the 
verfatility of the human genius, and the art by which 
felf-love impofes on the human mind. So omnipotentis 
the power of habit, in regard t0 this particular, and fo 
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totally it overpowers every other confideration, that 
whole nations may be found to adopt a tafte for cer- 
tain ornaments which they look upon as beautiful, 
which the general tenor of their reafoning would de- 
monttrate, in the cleareft manner, to be ridiculous and 
abfurd. A ftronger example of this need not be pro- 
duced than the tafte which has long prevailed in Eu- 
rope for the fquare cut, and other peculiarities of the 
French fafhion in drefs for men, which is in general 
among us thought to be not only net ridiculous, but 
even elegant and becoming. At the fame time, how- 
ever, that we admire the {tiff formality of that cut of 
clothes, fo unlike to any thing in nature, as applied to 
animals, we find no difhiculty in now laughing at the 
Riff formality, fo fimilar in kind to this, which our 
forefathers efteemed fo beautiful in the difpofition of 
their gardens. ‘The long avenue, bordered with paral- 
lel rows of trees, the ftrait walk, confined by high 
hedges; the trees cut into pyramids and arcades; the 
tivulets led in ftone troughs; the formal, ditch-like 
canal; the ftreight walls, and fharp angles of the in- 
clofures : all thefe, and the other objects of garden- 
beauty, fo much admired at that time, we now look 
upon with the moft fovereign contempt, as the very 
reverfe of every thing that is beautiful; and in its ftead 
we prize, and we think with sonlan, the open lawn, 
the meandering rill, the eafy fweep, and the artlefs 
negligence of nature. But can any thing more nearly 
telemble thefe formal, ftiff, angular beauties in our 
garden, than the prefent cut of men’s clothes? Ho- 
garth’s French dancing-mafter, teaching the Apollo 
Belvidere to hold up his head, fhows, in a ftriking 
manner, the juftice of this remark 5 ; and the propriety 
of this ridicule has been acknowledged by all: but 
Strange’s print, Apollo rewarding Merit, fhows, if pof- 
fible, in a ftill more forcible manner, the aukwardnefs 
of that form of drefs. .Thefe things are admitted ; but 
our drefs, notwithftanding, is ftill in fafhion, and 
Bb 
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praifed every day, by perfons who pretend to be judges 
of taite, as the moft elegant, though, at the fame time, 
it muft be admitted to be the moft unnatural that could 
be conceived. 

But though the principles of beauty cannot perhaps 
be determined with fuch precifion, or ‘fo far be made to 
refift the {way of fafhion and of whim as to enfure a latt- 
ing permenancy in the public tafte in favour of any par- 
ticular clafs of objeéts, yet even in regard to works of 
art, there are fome*objects which will be found to make 
a {trong impreflion on the mind of every eget 

even after prejudice hath civefted them of the charm 
of faihion, and which thus extort an unwilling ap- 
plaufe, though fuch approvers dare not venture to call 
the things they applaud beautiful. 

It will not, for exan iple, I believe, be denied by any 
perfon that a ftately fabric, furrounded with a regular 
colonnade of m ajettic columns, in the pureft fimplicity 
of the Grecian ityle of architecture, is an object that 
{trikes the mind with a fenfation of dignity, and has a 
tendency to pleafe. It may indeed happen that a na 
tive of China, will think this ftyle of architecture not fo 
light and elegant as that which his mind has been long 
habituated to contemplate as the quinteflence of excel- 
lence in architecture; or to a Saracen it may appear 
not to pofleis the higheft delicacy of form that he could 
imagine, or be too little ornamented to pleafe his tafte 
as much as thofe ftructures he has been long accuftom- 
ed to admire ; but {till both of them will fay, it is great, 
though clumfy, it is magnificent, though deftitute of 
that elegance which conftitutes the perfection of beau- 
ty of this kind. Such involuntary applaufe fhould per- 
haps be deemed the higheft teft of excellence ; and we 
may from this circumftance conclude, that fuch build- 
ings are well entitled to be called beautiful truétures. 
When we try to inveftigate the circumftances that 
produce this general effect upon the mind, we eafily 
perceive that the regularity of the columns is one cautt 
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of pleafure, and their obvious w#/ity for fupporting the 
roof, is another. But neither of thefe confiderations 
feparately, nor both together, fhall we find fufficient to 
produce all the effects ‘that are felt on this occafion: a 
fet of lender wooden fpars — be planted as regu- 
lly around, and equally -ve// fupport the reof ; but it 
does not appear that thefe would produce an effect 

qually ftriking. ‘The fze of the pillars, the maffive- 

els of the entablature, and even the dulk of the whole 
lrufure, all contribute in producing this effect: nor 


‘does it feem that by disjoining thefe adjunds will a 


fmilar effeét be produced. 

From this view of the matter, therefore, we would 
be led to believe, that apparent utility, though a princi- 
pal ingredient in rendering ftrué€tures of this nature 
pleafing, is far from being alone fufhcient to produce 
this agreeable effect. It would feem alfo, that large- 
nefs of fize, and apparent folidity of conftruétion, are 
required to make the Grecian column produce its hap- 
pielt effect ; and that the maflivenefs of the entablature, 
and the bold projection beyond the wall of that part of 
the roof which is fupported by the pillars, are all cir- 
cumftances which greatly contribute in producing this 
eect. An attempt to disjoin thefe fhould of courfe 

naturally tend to render ftructures of this kind much 
lef generally pleafing than they otherwife would have 
oeen. 

It has happened, however, from that gener ral propen- 
ity which the human mind has to acquire from habit 
m inordinate degree of fondnefs, in time, for any 
artificial object it has been once led to contemplate 
with fatisfa@tion, that men have wifhed to introduce 
thefe ornaments as often as they could, without ad- 
’ —s to the circumftances that originally contributed 

render them pleafing. Columns have been ftuck 
clof af to the walls, where they are evidently ufelefs ; and 
inting the be o! td relief at top, which gave them 

h of their original dignity, they become tame and 
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lefs ftrikingly beautiful. This may perhaps be con. 
fidered as a deviation towards bad.tafte, though it may 
chance for a time to be highly approved of. ‘The fame 
thing may be faid of the flattening of columns, when 
ftuck upon a wall, which we now diftinguifh by the 
name of piafers. 

It was not however to be fuppofed, that when men 
had once acquired a {trong predeliction for this kind of 
ornament, they fhould ftop here. Going ftill farther 
aftray, they forgot that magnitud’, as well as i/olation, 
were circumftances that contributed ftrongly to render 
columns beautiful. In confequence of this overfight, 
pillars have been degraded from their original office, 
and have been diminifhed to the trifling fize of door- 
pofts: nay, not content with this, architects have 
crowded them even into windows. ‘thus, in conf- 
quence of the various breaks they there produce in the 
heavy entablature and cornice, which mutt even here 
alfo accompany them, the fimplicity of a large building 
is fo much deranged, as to produce an effect altogether 
different from what the general ftile of this mafly mode 
of architecture was naturally calculated to produce— 
A mind free from prejudice would feemingly be in- 
clined to believe that this inordinate fondnefs for co- 
Jumns, and the incongruous ufes to which they are 
applied, were all deviations towards a bad tafte. And 
had not all thefe applications of columns been fo com- 
mon among the Romans, and among the architeéts who 
revived the Grecian ftyle of archite¢ture in Europe, asto 
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give thefe practices the fanction of their authority, I fhould difguf 
be much inclined to believe, that it would be generally that h 
allowed to be a faulty practice. In proof of this opinion, @™tn 
I would afk at every unprejudiced perfon, if ever his oyna 
mind was ftruck with the dignity of the appearance of @™uca 
thofe puny columns, fo often to be met with, ftuck to 0 gen 
the wall on each fide the door of many modern build- have b 
ings? Or if, when he calmly furveys that part of the ‘ rr 
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palace of Whitehall which was built by Inigo Fonei 
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himfelf, the tame pilafters, and unmeaning pillars, ttuck 
on the outfide of the wall, ranged in rows one atop of 
the other, each fupporting its puny entablature, and 
the numberlefs little pillars, cluftered around the win- 
dows, does not more mark the poverty of invention 
that might be expected from a gingerbread baker, than 
the lofty ideas of an architect who prided himfelf on 
the beauty of fimplicity in compofition, where grandeur 
was meant to be difplayed to advantage? This feems 
tofhow, that even among great minds, the force of ha- 
bit is fometimes irrefiftible. 

Nor does our fondnefs for this ornament reft here. 
Though the capital of a column is evidently conftruc- 
edof a form that is naturally calculated to fupport a 
confiderable incumbent weight, we have not {crupled 
to erect fingle monumental columns, in their wonted 
proportions, perfectly ifolated from all objects ; though 
itean not be denied that by their flender form, and feem- 
ing top-heavinefs, they appear to totter on their bafes, 
aid look to be in danger of tumbling down. We have 
wen carried our partiality for ancient practice a degree 
farther than could have been expected, and in fome 
cafes have put at the top of the column a fquare piece, 
with the mouldings of the entablature, and the heavy, 
(thus applied they may be called heavy indeed,) pro- 
jections of the cornice, which exhibits fuch a fantaftic 
appearance, as nothing, I am inclined to think, not 
een long habit, without great efforts of a prejudiced 
mind, could ever reconcile any one to look at without 
difguft. Pillars, fupporting projections on a bridge, 
that have been formed merely for the purpofe of ad- 
mitting of this ornament, have been alfo adopted in the 
capital of this kingdom, though the rea/ ftability, and 
much more, the apparent jirmnefs and fimplicity of look 
fo generally pleafing in buildings of this kind, would 
have been confiderably augmented by their abfence. 

Thefe remarks are not intended to find fault with 

I the ftile of Grecian archite€ture as an object of tafte, but 
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merely to fhow that it is probable our ae for this 
art, and the habits of mind we have long been accut- 
tomed to indulge, have introduced faprions i in this re. 
fpeét that are perhaps as little compatible with real 
beauty or propriety as the parterres, and walls, and 
clipped hedges, fo much admired by our anceftors, 
was confiftent with true tafte in gardening ; or the 
{quare tails and formal plaits of our coats at prefent, 
are compatible with that clegance which ought per- 
haps to characterife the drefs of a man of cultivated 


taite. 
( To be continued. ) 





For the Bee. 


Eulogy of Thomfon the Poet, delivered by the Karl of Buchan 
on Ednam Hill, when he crowned the firft Edition « of 
the Seafons with a Wreath of Bays, on the 22d o i 
September 1791. 


GEN nuues, J, p/h a 


I: has been the cuftom of that great and ref{pectable 

nation, the I'rench, to pronounce, at the meetings of 
men of genius, learning, and tafte, the praifes of the 
illuftrious dead, and this cuftom has been adopted by 

other countries, as emerging from barbarity, they be- 
came gradually fenfible of the great fuperiority of men 
eminent in fcience, and endowed with learning and 
tafte, over the ignorant and illiterate, however high in 
power, or dignified by titles. 

They faw and deplored the rude inftitutions of their 
favage anceftors—inftitutions which covered men with 
honours, according to the whim or prejudice of illite- 

rate princes, a and left the real benefaétors and orn 
ments of fociety to languith in obfcurity. Fortunately, 
born as we have been, in the age of a Frederick the 
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for this } Great, and of a Wafhington, all men poffeffed of any 

-accuf- feeling or tafte have rejoiced, and do now rejoice, to 

this re. behold the dignity of hum: in nature beginning to ap- 

ith real pear amidft the ruins of fuperitition and tyranny, and 

Is, and § the immortal Pruffian ftanding like a herald in the pro- 

ceftors, J ceflion of ages to mark the beginning of that order of 

or the J men who are to banifh from the earth the delu- 

yrefent, MM fions of prieftcraft, and the monttrous prerogatives of 

ht per- § defpotic authority. 

Itivated I think myfelf happy to have this day the honour of 

en ideavouring to do honour to the memory of ‘Thomfon, 

ich has been prophanely touched by the rude hand 

of aad Johnfon, whofe fame and reputation indi- 

cates the decline of tafte in a country, that, after hav 

iag produced an Alfred, a Wallace, a Bacon, a Napier, 

a New ton, a Dachenen,, a Milton, a Hampden, a Flet- 

Buchan cher, and a Thomfon, can fubmit to be bullied by an 
lition of (overbearing pedant. 

22d of Scotland, gentlemen, though now full of men who 

are above fervile compliance with the power of the day, 

was, in the days of ‘Thomfon a nation of proud and 

poor nobles, and difpirited vaffals. Except Belhaven 

and F letcher, whom he hardly faw, and Argyle, Stair, 


nant Marchmont, and other free fpirits, whom delicacy for- 
of the bids me to mention, there were few i in the kingdom 
ted by  W2O could encourage the poet to rife above the medi- 
ey be- ocrity of a fettered ftudent of divinity, or to infpire his 
ve mind with that noble fentiment of independence by 

which his life and his writings are characterifed and 
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ga diftincuifhed. In the family of Jervifwood, to which 
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he was introduced by the kindred of his mother, he re- 
ceived the earlieft attentions; and fome verfes of his, 
uldrefled to one of that family, for the ufe of fome 
books, are, I believe, {till preferved as an early fpeci- 
men of his genius. 

‘That the lady indifcreetly alluded to in the life of 
Thomfon, fhould have encouraged him to try his for« 
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tune in London is highly probable ; but that fhe thould 
have deferted him afterwards agrees not with the na- 
ture of {pontaneous patronage ; for nothing is more na- 
tural to.patrons than the defire of feeing due attention 
paid to their recommendations, and following out the 
objects of their protection to the attainment of honour 
that fhall reflect upon themfelves. 

‘The trifling ftory about his lofing his bundle on his 
way from Wapping to Mallet’s houfe in London, and 
the want of his fhoes, is in the peculiar ftile of malevo- 
lence which characterizes the works of Johnfon as a 
biographer. 

The only occafion I had the mifchance to meet John- 
fon was at old Strahan’s, the tranflator of the fix firft 
books of the AEneid, in Suffolk-ftreet, where I found 
him and Mallet preparing thefe books for publication ; 
and there Iremember to have heard them repeating 
this ftory with glee, after having cut down Dryden, 
Gavin Douglas, Trapp, and the other predeceflors of 
poor Strzhan, in the oar preg of the Aneid. 

We are much indebted to Aaron Hill for his kind- 
nefs to Thomfon, and his henitieine lines in compli- 
ment to Scotland, now in every mouth; No more 
poetry and prophecy, but matter of fact !— How differ- 
entan Aaron Hill anda Jofeph Pennant from a Samuel 
Johnfon ! 

Why, fays Johnfon, are the dedications to Winter 
and the other Seafons, es | to cuftom, left out in 
"Thomfon’s ma works? I will tell you, fhade of 
Johnfon, Becauje little men difappear when great men 
take their proper ftation. 

Lord Chatham, Lord Temple, Lord Lyttleton, Sir 
Andrew Mitchell, Dr Armftrong, Mr Gray of Rich- 
mond Hill, and Mr Murdoch, I have often had the 
pleafure to hear on the fubject of Thomfon. All of 
them agreed in the teftimony of his being a gentleman, 
as well as a poet, far above the degree ‘of moft of our 
modern poets. 
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Of Johnfon’s criticifm on the poem of Thomfon en- 
titled Liberty, I fhall fay nothing: but Iam forry to 
be obliged to own that Britain, efpecially Scotland, 
knows but too little of the Liberty that Thomfon cele- 
brates ! 

Of the elegance of Thomfon’s manners and tatte, I 
fhall give you a i{pecimen ina letter of his to Lord 
Lyttleton, and of his heart in two to Mr Rofs, and 
with thefe I will truft the effect of my encomium to 
your own reficctions. 


Thomfou to Mr Lyttleton. 


‘ Dear Sir, “ London, Fuly 145 1743- 
st i had the ple afure of your’s fome potts ago, and 
have delayed an{wering it hitherto, that J might be able 
to determine when I could have the happinefs of wait- 
ing upon you. 
“ Hagley is the place in England I moft d cfire to 
fee; I imagine it to be ecial delig htful in itfelf, and 


I know it to be fo to the higheft degree | by the compa- 
ny it is animated with. Some reafons prevent my 
waiting upon you immediately ; but if you will be fo 
good as to let me know how long you defign to ftay i in 
the country, nothing fhall hinder me from pafling three 
weeks or a month with you before you leave it. 

¢ As this will fall in autumn I {hall like it the bet- 
ter, af I think that feafon of the year the moft picafing, 
and the moft poetical ; the {pirits are not then diflipated 
with the gaiety of fpring, and the glaring light of fum- 
mer, but compofed into a ferious and t empered joy- 

“ The year is perfect. Inthe mean time I will goon 
with correcting the Seafons, and hope to carry down 
more than one of them with me. 

“The Mufes, whom you obligingly fy I fhall bring 
along with me, T fhall find with you ;—the Mufes of 
the great fimple country, not the little fin fine-lady Mufes 
of Richmond Hill. I have lived fo long in the noife, 

Ces 
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or at leaft the diftant din of the town, that I begin to 
forget what retirement is; with you I fhall enjoy it in 
its higheft elegance, and pureft fimplicity. 

«© The mind will not only be foothed into peace, but 
enlivened into harmony. My compliments attead all at 
Hagley, and particularly her * who gives it charms to 
you it never had before. 

‘¢ Believe me to be ever, with the greateft refpedt, 
moftt affectionately your’s, 


— 
Fa mes T honsfon.” 


~ 


Thomfon ta Mr Rofs. 

«¢ Dear Rofs, Lendon, Nov. 6, 17: 

I own I have a good deal of affurance, after ‘= ig 
one favour of you, never to anfwer your letter till I afk 
another, But net to mirice the matter more to a friend, 
and all apologies apart, hearken to my requeft. My 
fitters have been advifed by their friends to fet up at 
Edinburgh « tittle miiliner’s fhop, and if you can con- 
ven ntly advance to them twelve pounds on my ac- 
count, it will be a particular favour. 

« That will fet them a-going, and I defign from 
tine to time to fend them goods from hence ; my whole 
account I will pay you when you come up here, notin 
poctical paper credit, but in the folid money of this 
dirty world, I will not draw upon | you in cafe you be 
not prepared to defend yourfelf ; but if your purfe he 
valiant pleafe to enquire for Jean or Elizabeth ‘Thom 
fon, at the Rev. Mr Gufthart’s+; and if this letter be 
not fufficient teftimony of the debt, I will fend yo 
whatever you fhall defire. It is late, and I would not 
lofe this poft. Like a Jaconic man of bufinefs, there- 
fore, I muft here ftop fhort; though I have feveral 


* Lucy Fortefcuc, Lord Lyttleton’s firft wife. 

t One of the min ifte rs of Edinburgh, father of Dr Gufthart of Bath: 
by that worthy clerryman I was baptized on the 8th of June, O.S. 17 
and he was always fo kind to me that I with I could perpetuate the me 
mory of his virtues 
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things to impart to you, and through your canal, to the 
deareft, trueit, heartiett youth that treads on Scottifh 
cround. 

~ « The next letter I write you fhall be wafhed clean 
from bufinefs in the Caftalian Fountain. 

« I am whipping and {purring to finifh a tragedy for 
you this winter, but am itiil at fome diftance from the 
gaol, which makes me fear being diftanced. Remember 
me to all friends, and above them all, heartily, heartily 
to Mr Forbes ; though my affection to him is not fan- 
ned by letters, yet it is as high as when I was his bro- 
ther in the Virtd, and played at chefs with him in a 
pott-chaife. 

To Mr George Ros, Iam, dear Rofs, 
t the Hon. Duncan moft fincerely 

Forbes bis houfe in and affectionately your’s, 

Edinburgh. James Tohmfon.” 


Thom/fon to Mr Rofs. 


“© Dear Sir, London, Fanuary 12, 1737: 

“ Having been entirely in the country of late, finifh- 
ing my play, i did not receive your’s till fome days ago. 
It was kind in you not to draw rafhly upon me, ‘which 
at prefent had put me into danger; but very foon, that 
is to fay, about two months hence, I {hall have a golden 
buckler, and you may draw boldly. My play is re- 
ceived in Drury- lane P layhoufe, and will be put into 
my Lord Chamberlain’s, or his deputy’s hands, to- 
morrow. May we hope to fee you this winter, and to 
have the afliftance of your hands, in cafe it is acted? 
What will become of you if you don’t come up? I am 
afraid the Creepy and you will be acquainted. 

“ Forbes, I hope, is chearful and in good health.— 
Shall we never fee him? or fhall I go to him before he 
comes tous? I long to fee him, in order to play out 
that game of chefs which we left unfinifhed. Remem- 
ber me kindly to him, with all the zealous truth of old 
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— 


friendfhip. Pettie * came here two or three days ago ; 
I have not yet feen the round man of God, to be. He 
is to be parfonified a few days hence. Howa gown 
and coffack will become him, and with what a dol 
lees r he will edify the devout females ! 

There is no doubt of his having a call, for he is 
caineds to enter upon a tolerable living. God 
grant him more, and as fat as himfelf. 

«¢ It rejoices me to fee one worthy, honeft, excel- 
lent man raifed, at leaft to an independency. Pray 
make my compliments to my Lord Prefident + and ail 
friends. I fhall be glad to hear more at large from 

ou. Juft now I am with the Alderman, whe withes 
you all happinefs, and defires his fervice to Joe. Be- 
lieve me to be ever 
“© Moft affectionately your’s, 
James Thomfin.” 


In thefe letters you fee exhibited the gentleman, the 
man of elegant tafte, the kind re lation, and the affec 
tionate friend. 

In his poems, thofe who are happy enough to be 
able to tafte and relifh that divine art which raifes the 
man of clay from the dirty foil on which he vegetates, 
to the heaven of fentiment, where he can roam at plea 
fure in the regions of fancy, will delight in feeing the 
beautiful pictures of nature prefented to their eyes a 
ipetators, and not readers: and after thefe delightful 
~— fons are over they will find themfelves happier 

nd better than they were before. 

‘They will behold none of the e: lervating beauties of 
the Sacontala of the Hindoos, or of the dry meditations 
of our modern poetafters, but they will every where find 
what comes home to the heart, and to the enlightened 
underitanding of the admirers of Nature, and the lovers 
of Virtue. r have in my hands a copy of the Seafons, 


* The Rev. Patrick Murdoch, the oily man, charaCerifed eon amore, 
n & e Caftle of Indolezce. 
+ Duncan Forbes. 
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which my father received from the author, and on it, 
fince I have not the buft of the poet to invelt, I lay 
this garland of bays. 


© Hail, Nature’s poet! whom fhe taught alone 
To fing her works in numbers like her own ! 
Sweet as the Thrufh that warbles in the dale, 
And foft as Philomela’s tender tale ; 

She lent her pencil, too of wond’rous power, 
To catch the Rainbow, and to paint the Flower 
Of many mingling hues. Then fmiling faid, 
(But firit with laurel crowned her favourites head) 
Thefe beauteous Children tho’ fo fair they fhine, 
Fade in my Seafons. Let them live in Thine / 
And live they fhall, the charm of ev’ry eye, 

Till Nature fickens, and the Seafons die.” 








On the probable Caufes of the Deluge. 


To the Editor of the Bee, 
Communicated by Capt. Firclock. 


’ 

So perfect are the laws by which this wonderful fyf{- 
tem is regulated, and fo effectual that felf-phyfic which 
the Almighty has inftituted through all his works, that 
ifany fortuitous accident happens in the fyftem, there 
requires no immediate interpofition to prevent or cure 
the mifchief, each body carrying within itfelf the prin- 
ciples of prefervation and cure; an argument of wif- 
dom and forefight worthy the Deity. 

The planet Jupiter was attraéted out of his orbit by 
the enormous comet which appeared in the year 1680. 
The comet came acrofs the plane of his track, had 
atemporary influence upon him; and it is obfervable 
he has not travelled by the fame fixed ftars fince that 
period which he did before it. When the influence of 
the comet had ceafed, and he was again left to that of 
the fun, as before, no doubt but his ufual motion 
was momentarily retarded, and the fhape of his 


Mit altered—Now if Jupiter confifts of land and 


Ae 
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water, (and by the fpots feen on his face it is more 
than probable) it is poilible he might experience a re. 
volution fomething fimilar to our flood: for that our 
flood was occafioned by the near approach ot a comet, 
is a moft natural fuppofition, and in no wife militates 
againft the fcriptural doctrine of that event; as it was 
as eafy and as confiftent for the Almighty to render 
juftice by a fecondary caufe, as by an immediate in. 
terpofition. Nor is his attribute of mercy arraigned 
by the promifcuous deftruction the deluge uccafioned; 

for it is evident, by reafoning from his works, that he 
governs the univerfe by general not by partial 
“© laws.” 

The veftiges of the deluge are fo remarkable, both 
on the furface and within the bowels of the earth, 
that, if examined without prejudice, they prove, | 
think beyond a doubt, that awful revolution to have 
been the work of a comet. Not that the moifture of 
its tail drowned the world, as was unphilofophically 
fuggefted by Whifton ; bat, if the attraction of the 
moon be capable of raifing the water of the fa 
above its common level, what effects might not be 
fuppofed from the nearer approach of a body perhaps 
many thoufand times as large as the moon? If a tide, 
by fuch an attraction, was raifed three or four miles 
above the level of the fea, the earth, by turning on its 
axis, would have that protuberance dragged over the 
land, and its furface would be ploughed up into thole 
inequalities we call mountains; for that mountains 
are not of eternal duration, is evident from thei 
growing lefs even in the memory of man: for every 
thing ftrives at a level. Rains falling on mountains 
wath down their afperities; this matter bemuds the 
rivers, and banks our fea; rocks themfelves yield up 
their fantaftic figures to the effecls of air, waits and 
heat; and land has been growing into the water ever 
fince the deluge. But why fhould all afle wheal of 
mountains be arranged like the little ridges of fand on 
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the fea-fhore? Doubtlefs by having been produced 
by a fuperior tide, and left to dry by an unreturning 
fea. Almott all great ranges of mountains run north 
and fouth: the Cordilleras of the Andes; ; the Moun- 
tuins of the Moon in Africa; the Dofranes, Cau- 
cafus, Appenine, Allegany, &c. &c. the Alps and Py- 
renees excepted. 
As comets vifit our fyftem in all direétions, why 
ht not that in queftion have its motion from north 
my athe, and, dragging the fea after it, ar ae the 
mo untains to thofe points of the compafs? From 
ence come the fhells and fith bones we niecet with 
m the top of the higheft mountains ? We have not dif- 
covered any power in nature difpofed to wark fuch 
quantities of them tlirough the bowels of the earth ; 
and fuperftition has not yet been fo rad as to carry 
Fw n thither : : they are not a fortuitous a flemblage ot 
atoms afluming fuch forms, not /ufus nature, but 
bona fide, the lls and fith bones ;, fuch as we meet with 
onthe fea-fhore. We find them alfo deep buried in the 
bowels of the earth, far from the fea. We find them 
n vocks, and often converted into ftone 3 nz ny, why 
may not the fat of fith, joined with vegetable fub- 


c 


tances, form the bitumen of coal? We have ex peri - 
ments that warrant fuch a fuggeition. Now, i if ever the 
fea was dragged over the furface of the earth by the at 
traction of a comet, thefe effects mutt naturally follow. . 
In digging into the bowels of the earth, we have {till 
ftronger evidence that the flood was occafioned by the 
near approach of a comet. It is well afcertained tha: 
the united attra¢tion of ev ery atom of the carth forms 
that carth into a denfe ball, and not any particul: ar aia 
traction to its centre. All matter being therefore af- 
fected by this power, in proportion to its denfit Ys one 
might conclude that the heavieit bodies would lie deep- 
eft, and the lightefi near the furface; but this is by 
no means the cafec ; coal is lighter than fone ; various 


minerals lie upon light earths, &c. cvidentl 
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that the gen ee yrder of nature has at fome time been 
diiturbed, and the manner = which matter obeys the 
laws of ota ity dita ‘ranged. Hence the phil otophic 
miner finds ftrata of various ‘denfity in digging down- 
wards ; andin purfuing his vein of ore, finds that ftra- 
ta are broken and divided; nay, if he lofes the vein, he 
can eafily tell where to ed it again, by the manner in 
which it broke off. In this he is never miftaken: he 
fees it as it were through many fathoms of earth! evi- 
dently fuggefting that fome revolution in the earth has 
broken up its naturally arranged ftrata, and introduced 
“ this regular confufion.” 

The various ftrata of the earth feldom lie on one 
another horizontally ; they generally dip, and, near the 
fhore, commonly incline towards the fea. On the fouth 

coaft of England the rocks incline foutherly ; on the 
oppofite coaft of France, they incline to the north. 
fs it not probable that at the deluge the horizontal ftra- 
tum was broken between thefe countries, and the ends 
falling loweft at the breach, formed the channel into 
which the fea flowed when it loft the influence of the 
comet, arid again obeyed the power of gravity : ? Coun- 
tries feparated by narrow channels, univerfally have 
their fhores inclining towards the fea, fhewing that the 
General Geography was at that time altered. 

It is true, we have an old doétrine revived and fup- 
ported by refpectable authority, that mountains were 
formed originally by thofe eruptions we call volcanos. 
The votaries of this theory pronounce the hoilows 
and cavities on the tops and fides of mountains, cra 
ters, or the cups of extinguifhed volcanos; and if the 
ftone of the mountain be of a blueith colour, their it is 
declared lava, and the proof of a volcano wohl, | ex- 
ifted there becomes incautrovertible ! Hiftory, how- 
éver, affords us very few inilances of mountains fo 
formed. ‘This doétrine has received very juft autho- 
rity from the late fcientific circumnavigators. ‘The 
rocks which furround the iflands of the Pacific Ocean 
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gener ally teeak off perpendicularly, abc uta mile out at 
fea, which makes their approach very dificult and 
dangerous ; and as the ftratum immediately under the 
Joam of the furface has an afhy or lava-like appearence, 
the voyagers very naturally concluded that the immente 
number of fimall iflands which ftud that extenfive ocean, 
were the product of fubaqueous eruptions. If [ might 
be allowed to hazard an opinion againft fuch refpeétable 
authority, I fhould rather apprehend that the Pacific 
Ocean had been once a continent, and that at the de- 
luge, when the earth’s furface was difarranged and 
broken up by the violent motion of the waters, the 
general body of it funk beneath the level, or ‘was 
wathed away to other parts, leaving only the more ele- 
vated and folid part remaining. For volcanos thr row up 
matter piecemeal : iflands therefore formed by them, 
would have a floping or gradual finking fhore; where- 
as the iflands of the great South Sea are furrounded by 
perpendicular rocks that fink in thar dire€tien to an al- 
moft unfathomable depth in the fea. Befides how can 
we account for that fimilarity of manners, cuftom: By 
colour, and even language, among the inhabitants of 
lands fo diftant that no mode of navigation they prac- 
tife would ever make them acquainted, or have any 
communication with one another? If thefe iflands 
were thrown up from the bottom of the fea, their in- 
habitants would not be thrown up along with them, 
and all with .the fame cuftoms and language. Now 
if this immenfe part of the globe was a continent before 
the deluge, the inhabitants might be alike ; and if the, 
elevated parts were above the waters (a cire umiftance 
more than probable) inhabitants night Ve faved among 
them with every circumftance of fimilarity we now 
find among them; for that revolution is not of fo 
emote date, but remains of antideluvian manners 
ight exit at this time. 
Accept of thefe exerpts from your well-wifher, 
Carr. Firevock 
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ON THE BRITISH FISHERIES. 





Account of the pre fent State of the infant Settlemen: 
keer, in the Tfe of Mull. 


To the Editor of the Bee. 
Sir, 


I wave E obferved with concern, that for fome years 
paft you have not appeared in any public manner asa 
favourer of the Britith fifheries. ‘This is fo contrary 
to what I ds when I faw you on thefe coails 
in the year 1784, that 1 could not help remarking it 
with fome kind of aftonifhmert.— Your activity on 
that occafion, and your zeal in the caufe, excited not 
my attention alone, but that of many cthers, who, like 
me, were witnefles to your exertions—and we hoped 
to derive great benefits from your labours.—Thefe 
expectations were not diminifhed when we perufed 
your account of the prefent {late of the Hebrides, and 
weltern parts of Scotland; which, unfortunately for 
us, we find is but too juit a reprefentation of the ftate 
of things among us, particularly with refpect to the 
falt laws—whic h i is a grievance of the mot oppreflive 
fort, that nobody who has fpeculated upon this fubjeét, 
but yourfelf, feems to have properly regarded.—But 

ven you, Sir, are not, I am perfuaded, fully ap- 
prifed of all the hardfhips thefe cruel laws are produétive 
of, to the poor people of this countr y .—For God’s fake, 
then, refume your pen, and exert your beft influence 
to get thefe deftrnétive laws repealed—for nothing lef 
than a total abolition of the falt duties can ever enable 
the people of this coaft to carry on the bufinefs of the 
fifheries with advantage, Were that once done, the 

exertions of the patriotic fociety for encouraging the 
Britifh fifheries might do such to mitigate the lot of 
the unhappy perf ms on thefe coaits, who otherwile 


i 
muft emigrate in thoufand I obferve, by fome 
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hints in one of your late Bees, that this fubje€&tjhas 
not eluded your notice entirely—But, believe me, 
what has already taken place is only a {mall prelude 
to much more extenfive emigration that muft foon en- 
luey unlefs they be guarded againft by fome general 
plan, that fhall put it in the power of the people to 
earn a fubfiftence for themfelves, by the labour of their 
hands—which is not, in too many cafes, within their 
reach at prefent. 

I had occafion to call in at this place on my way 
northward at prefent. It is much altered fince the 
year 1784, when you was here.—I with I could make 
4 good drawing of it—I wouid gladly fend it to you ; 
as the fcenery, if well executed, is not a little pictu- 

a ue. But as I am not poffeffed of the talent of 

sawing, I muft content myfelf with a feeble defcrip- 
tion 1 of the buildings erected here. 

The moft ftriking part of the new work here is the 
quey—a {trong breatt-work of ftone, that extends from 
one fide of the harbour to the other, covered on the 
top with free ftone. ‘This is a neat folid ftructure, 
and has a very pretty effect when viewed from the 
found, or the entry into the harbour. 

Of the buildings ereéted by the fociety, the moft 
confiderable are—a large commodious ftorchoufe, one 
end of the lower flat of which is rented by the board 
of cuftoms as a king’s warehoufe; and the other end 
of the lower flat is appropriated for private ware- 
houfes:-—A cuftomhoufe, and houfe for the colletor— 
another houfe of equal. fize, divided between the 
comptroller and furveyor—and a large and elegant 
building for an inn:—A black{mith’s fhop, and a boat- 
builder’s fhade. The only houfes below the bank, 
be ‘fides, are one large houfe built by the Mr. Stephen- 
bis of Oban, who are, I find, of your acquaintance ; 

in which they carry on the bufinefs of thopkeepers 
‘nd merchants, and in which they have laid up large 
lore of materials for the fifherics—Another large 
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houfe is building, and now well! advanced, by a Mr. 
M‘Phail, who is to fet up in-the mercantile line—and 
a third large one by a Mr. M‘Lauchlan, who propofes 
to let it to tenants. One Urquhart, a boat-builder 
who came from Leith, has built a large houfe for him. 
felf; and, as he is reckoned a good workman, I am 
perfuaded he will find employment enough. The 
blackfmith is alfo as bufy as can be, 

On the top of the bank, in Argyll terrace, only one 
houfe is yet finifhed, which is inhabited by a tailor, 
It is very neat, and is covered with a flate roof. An 
other, equally large, is building by a boatman. 

On Breadaibane-itreet, I think there are fourteen 
houfes built. They are neat and regular, and make 
a very good appearance. They are inhabited by thee. 
makers, joiners, and fithermen, &c. They expect to get 
a pott-office eftablifhed here in a few w ecks, which 
will be a great advantage to the place. 

Nothing can be faid of the trade of this place. Th 
cuftomhoufe has as yet had but very little bufinels; 
but that will gradually increafe, if the country be per 
mitted to thrive, and the fitheries to be carried on with 
adv antage. 

Among the many wants that a beginning eftabhih- 
ment muft feel, one of the moft prefling is the want 
of a fchool here. I underitand the Rev. Mr. Kem 
was here fome months ago, who faid that the Society 
for propagating Chriftian Knowledge would contribut: 
one half the falary of a fchoolmafter, if the Society 
of Britith Fitheries would advance the other; fo thit 
I hope this inconvenience will foon be remedied. 

Since I have been here, the flir that is going o 
about the buildings, &c. has tended in fome meature 
divert the melancholy I felt in beholding the defolat 
{tate of fome other parts of this country.’ But fil 
thefe glomy ideas recur when I take time to refed} 
fo that I fhall end as I began, with earneftly requell 
ing that you will try to convince thofe who are 10 
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perfonally acquainted with the real ftate of this country, 
of the neceflity of a total repeal of the falt laws, which 
alone can ever afford the people here that relief their 
circumftances require. 

I find my zeal has exceeded my difcretion on this 
occafion ; but I truft my motive for it will plead with 
you as an excufe for the length of this letter. 

Iam, with much efteem, and fincere good wifhes 
for the fuccefs of your literary labours. 

Sir, your moft obedient fervant, 

Tobermory, A HIGHLAND OBSERVER. 
Augufi 1791. 


For particular reafons, I omit the precife date of 
this letter. Pray can you tell me what became of the 
report made by captain Huddard, who vifited thefe 
coats two or three years ago. I had not the good 
fortune to fall in with him :—but as he was a fenfible 
man, and muft have made obfervations that are of 
public confequence to be known, I have often won- 
dered what could be the reafon it has not been pub- 
lithed. 

I expeé to vifit this place next year, and if fo, will 
do myfelf the pleafure of giving you a fhort account 
of the changes I fhall there obferve upon it. 


N. B. The Editor cannot anfwer this queftion, as 
he has never been able to learn whether that gentle- 
tian gave any report to the fociety, or the nature of his 
marks. From the character he bears for talents and 
accuracy it is very natural to think his obfervations 
would be of fuch importance as to require that they 
hhould be publifhed. Any information refpeéting To- 
termory or Ulapool, will be very acceptable. 
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Eee 


A Query. 
To the Editor of the Bee. 


Sir, ZAG. 
Many of your readers muffhave obferved that the 


common red-earth worm delights to pull tr half 
withered grafs, or decaying leaves of any kind, into their 
holes. Ihave never been able to conceive what vf 
thefe animals make of thefe materials, and will be glad 
if you, Sir, or any of your readers can folve this diff. 
culty. I never, I think, obferved them try to pull any 
leaf while in full health and i in vigorous growth into 
their holes, not even fo much as a blade of grafs while 
growing vigoroufly. From this circumftance I fhould 
rather be inclined to think they did not feek after 
thefe for food;—or do they only feed upon plans 
when in a certain degree of putrefaction ? 
Iam, Sir, 
A YOUNG OBSERVER. 





Farther Intelligence re{pefing the Sparrow cna Martin 
To the Editor of the Bre. 
Sia, 44, Gadi me Sayin 

AGREEABLE to my promife I fend you all the parti- 
culars I have been able to gather concerning the hen 
{parrow, and cock fwallow that cohabited together, 
and am forry it muft ne fo little fatisfactory. 

This fingular pair rebuilt their neft after it had been 
deftroyed, “and lived together with great eordiality 4 
feveral weeks ; but no more eggs were laid. At length 
they left their neit, and probably their rhatrimonial 
union was diflolved, as is common with all the birds 
that pair, the feaion of incubation being over. 

Iam, &c. 
MEDICUS. 
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POETRY« 


[Competition Piece. ]} 


To the Editor of the Bee. 


SIR, 

At a period when I bad much more leifure than experience, 1 
ventured to attempt fomething in verfe, which was not de- 
Jigned to exceed tao or three hundred lines 3 the fubje& I chofe 
was a neighbouring country villa, remarkable for its natural 
beauties rather than the embellifbments of art. It is fituated 
on the border of a very extenfive lake, beautified with nume- 
rous little qwood-grown iflands, and is furrounded with an in- 
fnity of woods and groves, After defcribing (as well as I 
could) the villa and Jome of its particular beauties, I ventur- 
¢d into a defcription of the lake and its iflands, where I could 
not but indulge myfelf in the following reflections. Whether 
they have any thing of nature in them or no, is left to your 
determination, HIBERNICUS,. 


CHILDHOOD. 


Ye happy ifles! full many a chearful day, 

Beneath your fhades I fpent in thoughtlefs play, 

Where (for a barge conveyed us fafely o’er) 

Oft have I wander’d from the reedy fhore, 

With fellow children chas’d the humming bee, 

That led us heedlefs on from tree to tree; 

Or pryed induftrious where the berries lay, 

Conceal’d beneath fome downward-bending fpray. 

How glad! how fwift ! we ran, when joyous cries 

Convok’d the wand’rers to the juicy prize ; 

Oft from her leafy den the tim’rous hare 

Would ftart affrighted,—ftop, and turning ftare ; 

Still we purfued her with our wand’ring fight, 

And mark’d her feeming lamenefs in the flight. 
But fports like thefe can now delight no more, 

Nor former plays fo pleafing once before ; 

Far other fcenes our ripen’d years employ, 

And care and labour damp our rifing joy ; 

No more we faunter o’er the neighb’ring plain, 

A loud, a noify, gay, unthoughtful train. 

Some, once the partners of our youthful play, 

Nipt in the bloom, have clos’d their little day ; 

Vol. V. Ee 
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No more they laugh, no more they mirthful run, 
Their joys, their fports, and all their woes are done$ 
Some fate adverfe to wilds and deferts fends, 
Far from their country and their little friends, 
Where pathlefs woods obfcuring half the day, 
Perplex the Indian in his leaf-ftrewn way, 
Beneath whofe thades fell tygers lurking lye, 
To feize the prey that wanders heedlefs by. 
I, only I, of all the harmlefs train, 
Amid my native, well known hills remain 5 
Yet ftill I love to fit beneath the thade, 
Or crofs the lawns where once we thoughtlefs ftray’d ; 
When milder evening with enfeebl’d ray 
Remits the buftling labours of the day, 
And other fwains in noify bands refort, 
To meet th’ affociates of their cuftom’d {port ; 
Yet {till I love to take a thoughtful round, 
Along th’ untrodden, {till remember’d ground, 
Where high-grown trees oe’rhang with folemn fhade 
The wild luxuriance of the grafly glade ; 
And where the tuneful fongfters flutt’ring fly 
Back through the branches as I wander by, 
And warbling redbreaft quits his evening fong, 
To gaze attentive as I mufe along; 
Or as I onward come, he flits away, 
Still lightly hopping on from fpray to fpray, 
Till at more near approach, he fpreads his wings, 
Skims through the branches, lights again, and fings. 


N. B. Should the Editor think a defcription of the iflands 
prefixed, or a few of the following verfes fubjoined, would ren- 
der the thing more complete, it might eafily be done. 


Thefe verfes will be. very acceptable. Edit. 


The Lady’s Choice of a Hufband. 


Suov’p e’er it come to pafs, that I 
A wedded life am doom’d to try, 
Let me in fimple verfe relate 
My chief effentials in a mate- 
Firft then, as my peculiar aim, 
(Far beyond honour, wealth, or fame) 
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A mind where heavenly truth prefides, 
Direéts his faith, his praétice guides, 
Good underftanding, judgment found ; 
Tho’ not for dazzling wit renown’d, 
A generous, candid, honeft heart ! 
Above the little tricks of art : 
Good nature enough not tb efpy 
My failings with an angry eye ; 
For gentle treatment {till muft bind, 
In willing chains, a gentle mind ! 
His outward form, or drefs, or air, 
I deem leaft worthy of my care, 
For mental beauty thefe excells, 
As nuts furpafs the empty hells. 

Few will prefume my choice to blame, 
Tho’ fome perhaps may thus exclaim ; 
“ But where’s the writer? we would view ] 
“¢ Her merits and attraétions too :” 
Alas ! in fober truth they’re few ! 
Beauty, whicli captivates the moit, 
She has not, in the leaft to boaft ; 
Nor lively wit’s enchanting grace, 
That prompts applaufe in every face ; 
Nor yet the fafcinating glare 
Of wealth, which multitudes enfnare, 
Unfkill’d in all the winning arts, 
Oft praétis’d in fubduing hearts : 
One thing the boafts, (difclaiming thefe) 
An unaffeéted with to pleafe ! 
If this is merit, this alone, 
She can with fafety call her own. 

But fhou’d 1 ne’er in wedded life 
Suftain the charaéter of wife ; 
May I with chearful temper {till 
Submit to heaven’s appointed will ! 
(Knowing, ** whatever is, is right,” 
Howe’er obfcur’d to mortal fight). 
And when the meflenger of death 
Bids me refign this mortal breath, 
Aided by faith’s triumphant eye, 
Look to the realms beyond the fky,— 
Thofe realms ! where peace and pleafure reign, 
Beyond the reach of fin and pain. LAVINIA- 
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Intelligence refpeting Arts. 


COTTON, MA: CTURE+ 


Tue cotton manufacture in this part of the country is extend 
ing more and more. Several people from Germany and Holland 
have been lately here, giving commiffions fof goods of that 
fort to a very confiderable amount, fo that the bufinefsis now 
fo brifkly carried on, that the demand for cotton yarn fron 
England can fearcely be fupplied. Although there are nov 
many cotton fpinning machines in Scotland upon a prety 
large {cale, yet it has been found by an accurate inveftigatio 
lately made, that Scotland, in the courfe of one year paft, hes 
paid —_ than three hundred thoufand pounds for cotton yan 
broughf to it from England. In confequence of this faét be 
ing made evident, it has been refolved on to ereét a cotton fpin- 
ning machine, upon a very large fcale, in the neighbourhood 
of Paifley: the building, it is faid, is to be three hundred feet in 
length, and other dimenfions in proportion. Might not thok 
who are emigrating from the Highlands to America, find a 
fettlement in the neighbourhood of fuch manufaétories? 
Would it not be worth the while of the undertakers to invite 
thefe people to come thither to fettle? 

So far has the cotton manufactures in this country got th 
better of thofe of Bengal, that in fpite of the duties that wer 
impofed on them, with no other intention, as many perfons be 
lieve, than to favour the competition of the Eaft India Com 


pany with our own manufactures, that there is reafon to hope, 


from the following faéts, the conteft may be now reckoned 
fully decided. A gentleman, as I have been credibly informed, 
who lately returned from Bengal, brought over with him cotton 
goods to the value of one thoufand pounds, prime coft in Ber 
gal: thefe were lately fold at the Eaft India Company’s pe 
blic fales, at a lofs of three hundred pounds below the price’they 
really coft, reckoning nothing for freight or outlay of money. 

We want nothing now to give usa decided fuperiority in 
all the branches of this bufinefs, but abundance of the fine/ 
cotton wool, which is now fearce in Britain, and it is probable 
that article will not be long wanting. Africa is peculiarly & 
vourable for the growth of the cotton plant.— The Sierra Leone 
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Company is now eftablifhed. By the care of Dr Anderfon of 
Madras, fome feeds of the fineft cotton India produces were 
fent to the Ifland of Saint Helena two years ago. There can 
be little doubt but they have there profpered, and that the 
plants before how have perfeéted their feeds: It is but a ftep 
from thence to Sierra Leone. How eafily then may the feeds 
be tranfported thither ! and this done, the bufinefs is complet- 
ed, 


MACHINE BOR SPINNING FLAX. 


Tue machine for {pinning linen yarn near Leven in Fifethire, 
is now at work, and is found to perform extremely well, tho’ 
the owners have not yet attempted to make any fine yarn. 
They are now about to make trial of fome of the beft Dutch 
flax, and have no doubt of fucceeding perfectly. —Of this ma- 
chine, when fully perfe@ted, a more particular account will be 
given in this work. 


ABUSES RESPECTING REVENUE OFFICERS. 


Ir is with pleafure Iam fo often called upon thus to remark 
the advancement of manufaétures in Scotland; but it is with 
till greater regret that I find it neceflary fo often to bewail 
the pernicious tendency of the revenue laws in checking the 
growing profperity of the nation. The money that is paid in 
confequence of thefe revenue laws, conftitutes the {malleft part 
of this evil. It is, the abufes to which the colle@ting of that 
tnoney gives rife, the reftraints upon the freedom of the manu- 
faéturer, the interruption to his bufinefs, and the vexatious pro- 
fecutions, fines, and forfeitures, with which he is perpetually 
threatened, that render thefe laws obnoxious in a free ftate. 
The men who are entrufted with the execution of thefe laws 
in the under departments, mutt in all cafes be men of the low- 
eft ftation and illiberal principles. In fuch hands, ifa dif. 
cretionary power be lodged, abufes will be felt, unlefs guarded 
again{t with the ftri@teft care: and that fuch abufes too much 
preyail in Scotland, is a faét that admits of too frequent proofs, 
to be denied. 

There was a time when the people of this country were 
unacquainted with the principles of trade, and were poffefled 
of no manufaétures: There was a long period, during which 
this part of the nation was fubjeéted to a defpotic government, 
and when the people were accuftomed to bend with reverence 
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to the di@um of perfons in power, and to fubmit to thei 
mandates with the moft paflive obedience; There was a time 
when every fervant of the fervant of the Crown, down 
to the very loweft of their order, was deemed a facred 
perfon, whofe operations none durft challenge, far lefs controul: 
There was a time not very remote, when every revenue board 
thought it their indifpenfible duty to fupport. their officers in 
every cafe, whether they had aéted properly or not in the 
difcharge of the funétions of their office: There was a time, 
when thefe revenue boards thought they were authorifed to 
allow the fines that Jucges awarded againft the officers of te 
venue for tranfgrefhons in the difcharge of their duty, to be 
paid out of the public revenue of the Crown, inftead of being 
paid by the individual who had tranfgrefled the law: But 
now it is to be hoped thefe times are paffed, and that as man- 
kind are become more adtive and more enlightened, fuch fer. 
vile principles will be held in deteftation, .and fuch improper 
modes of aéting will be abandoned, as fuiting only the days 
of barbarifm and ignorance. 

We can hardly fuppofe it poffible that any board of 
revenue can now be fo little informed, as not to know that 
the amount of the revenue paid by any number of people, mutt 
in all cafes be proportioned to the degree of profperity which 
that people do adtually enjoy; wecannot fuppofe them to be f 
little acquainted with the duties of their office, as not to know 
that they are bound alike to guard againft frauds that tend to 
diminifh the king’s revenue, and frauds that tend unjuftly to 
diftrefs the king’s lieges; we cannot fuppofe them to be fo 
blind as not to know, that where injuftice fhall be fuffered to 
pafs without redrefs by thofe who are put into office, ex 
prefly for the purpofe of giving that redrefs, thofe who fuffer 
by it in the prefent age will not complain of it as a hardhip. 
They cannot be fo fhort-fighted as not to fee, that if thefe 
complaints become loud and general, they muft and will be at- 
tended toelfewhere. It is impoflible for us to conceive that all 
thefe things fhould not be obvious, and being obvious, that they 
fhould not be guarded apainft, by a {trict and impartial admi- 
niftration of juftice, when they are called on for that effe&. 

Liberty .is the firft and greateft bleffing that heaven can 
confer upon a nation; but Acentiou/ne/s, which fo often affumes 
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its name, is the greateft curfe. In proportion, therefore ,as the 
one is cherifhed, the other ought to be repreffed. Men advance 
not to li¢entioufnefs in any ftate, but by complufion. When 
they fuffer inju‘tice in one inftance, and are compelled to feek 
redrefs by the vigour of their own exertions, who can pretend 
to fay, that after they have felt their ftrength, they will not 
try to make an improper ufe of it? Every wife government, 
therefore, will be ftudiots, by a mild mode of adminiftration, 
to prevent them from being ever compelled to try their 
ftrength in the line of reform; nor is any mode of condué 
more eafy, or more certainly efficacious, than this is. Every 
wife nan will be anxious to fee all appearance of an oppofite 
conduct fuddenly reprefled, and I truft there is as much wif- 
dom in this part-of the country, as to make this wilh general 
among thofe who have it in their power to carry it into effeét, 
and prevent this bufinefs from being ever more heard of. 


NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


Carrain Joszru Bronte at Leith, feveral of whofe ingenious 
inventions have been already mentioned in the Bee, continues 
to exercife his talents 1n the nautical line, which, if duly attend- 
ed to, would prave highly beneficial to the public, 

He is juft now preparing, and has in great forwardnefs, a 

new nautical chart of the Eaftern coafts of Britain, from the 
South Foreland northward, with many improvements, which 
his great experience on that coaft, aided by a peculiar talent 
for accurate obfervation, has enabled him to make. 
* He has alfo finifhed a buoy of a new conftruétion, on very 
ingenious and fimple mechanical principles, which is calculated 
tocarry.a flag-ftaff of confiderable height (with a flag upon 
it), which in every poflible fituation of the furge, will retain 
its perpendicularity ; a difcovery, the utility of which is too 
manifeft to require to be pointed out. In fome future num- 
her of this work, a particular defeription of this contrivance, 
illuftrated with a plate, will be given. 

He has likewife contrived a boat of a new conftruétion, on 
which plan a veffel might be built of any fize, and at a fmal- 
ler expence than ufual, and fit to undertake any Jength of 
voyage, that would only draw a very few feet of water, (a 
boat the fize of a paffage-boat at Leith, need not draw above 
two feet at moft,) though there is every reafon to believe, it 
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could go as near the wind, be equally fteady, and fail quicke 
than any other conftruction of a veffel that has been hitherto 
adopted. 

He is alfo conftru&ing the model for a device for fixing 
firmly and at a fmall expence, a maft upon the Bell rock, f 
well known between the Firth of Forth and Holy IMland, ix 
fuch a manner as to remain perfeétly firm, and to ring a bell 
continually, from whatever quarter the wind fhall blow at th 
time. But fome particulars of this contrivance he choofes 
not to difcover at the prefent. 

He propofes likewife to communicate to the public foon, 
through the channel of the Bee, or otherwife, fome hints for 
eafily extinguifhing fires in veffels, which are allo the reful 
of pra@ice and experieace, aided by accurate obfervation of 
particulars. 

In fhort, Britain has reafon to be proud of poffeffing a per. 
fon of fo great talents, public fpirit, and knowledge. By 
will the properly avail herfelf of thefe talents? Time will dif 
cover. 


SE 


The Periods of the Sciences. 


Tue hiftory of human learning has periods which are marked 
by the general prevalence of particular ftudies among the Li- 
terati of the time. The philofophers of the early period of 
Grecian literature attended chiefly te Mythological Morality. 
Among the authors of the moft flourifhing periods of Grecian 
and Roman literature, until the firft Emperors, Poetry, Hiftory, 
and Oratory, were the prevailing fubjeéts of attention. Under 
the latter Emperors, and for fome, time after, the works of 
the Jearnedexhibit, for the moft part, the hiftory of Theological 
Controverfies : tothem fucceeded Metaphyficks and Metaphyfical 
Theology. When thefe began to decline, the attention of the 
learned awakened to Alchemy, MagicJudicial Aftrology, the doc 
trine of Signatures and Sympathies, the Myftick, Theofophick, 
and Roficrucian Theology, and Phyfiognomy.— Then fucceeded 
Claffick Philofophy.—This gave way to Modern Poetry and 
Natural Philofophy, to which of late have been joined the ftv 
dies of Rational Theology, Chemiftry, the Philofophy of Hi 
tory, the Hiftory of Man, and the Seience of Politics. 
St Fames’s Chronicle. T. C, 
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